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Preliminary Report of the 


Negro History Campaign, 1956 
by Nerissa L. Milton 


In the closing months of the fiscal year, 1955-1956, of the 
Association for the Study of Negro Life and History, we believe 
Bulletin readers wil] be interested in the partial results of the 
state-wide campaign. This report is by no means inclusive. 
Several states have not yet made their reports. Each year, late 
in Spring, we are always assured of gratifying returns from 
Oklahoma under the former direction of Principal F. D. Moon, 
and at present ably steered by Principal C. A..Jackson. The 
amount raised last year was nearly $1,000. 

The success of the drive was due largely to the unselfish 
and untiring work of our officers and leaders in the various states, 
and to the numerous coworkers who supported them. They 
spared neither time nor means in keeping before the people the 
importance of supporting the Association, not for one week only, 
but throughout the year. 

The returns to date are as follows: 

Ohio, Dr. Charles H. Wesley, Director 

Virginia, Dr. J. Rupert Picott, Director 
California, Mrs. Vassie D. Wright, Director 

Texas, Dr. J. Ruben Sheeler, Director 
Alabama, Dr. H. Councill Trenholm, Dir. 509.44 
Washington, D. C., Local Office 549.50 
Our warm congratulations and thanks to all who, with our 
dedicated leaders, shared and will continue to share in this con. 
crete evidence of faith in the work of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History. This applies, as well, to those 
not mentioned because of our necessarily limited space. A more 
complete report will appear in the October issue of the Bulletin. 


A SPECIAL APPEAL 


To assure the success of the large program of the Associa- 
tion, which stands for justice, freedom and human dignity for 
all citizens, is the duty of all fair minded individuals. If you have 
not already shared in its program, there is still time. Won’t you 
send contributions to your branch officers or state leaders, or be- 
come subscribing members by sending them to the nazional head. 
quarters here in the District of Columbia? 
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By Virginia Phillips, Sophomore, Central State College 
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ISLAMIC CULTURAL INFLUENCE IN SPAIN 


By Issiah A. Woodward, Morgan State College 


Spain like England, France and 
nations of the 
them today, passed through 

stages of cultural develop- 
ment. It is believed that the most 
significant stage of Spain’s cultural 
the eighth 


century with the Moslem invasion of 


other world as we 
know 


several 


advancement began in 
the Iberian Peninsula and lasted to 
the twelfth century. 
the above period that the Moslems or 
the Moors were “intellectual leaders 
of the Western World.” 

The Arabs or the Moors 
slender, dark, long-headed, hooked- 
nosed descendants of the Berbers of 
southern Morocco.” 
the teachings of Mohammed.’ These 
people had ben converted to a new 
religion after 622 - - Mohammedan- 


It was during 


were 


who helieved in 


ism. Their religion was usually re 
ferred to as a war-like religion be- 
cause of the deeds 


part of the Turks in atempting to 


bloody on the 


Bossen Brook and Rolf Johan 
ons of Western Civilization (Bos 
and Company, 1939), p. 332 


1 Willian J 
ndat 
Heartt 


nessen, Fo 
ton: D. C 


these 
Maur 
Americana 


1948 


2 Spaniards and Portuquese called 
vaders “Moors. beca 
tania.” Cf The 
vols New York 


19, p. 435 


yse they came from 


Encyclopedia 


Americana Corporation 


3 Mohammed was born ir ca about 571 
AD After 622, the people 
their religious leader Cf 
Alestair M. Tavlior 


York 


of Medina accepted 
Thomas W 
Civilization 


Scott, Foreeman and 


him as 
Wallbank and 
Past and Present ‘New 
Co 942, |. pp. 234f 


force conquered nations to adhere to 
Islam.? 

The opinion of some historians is 
that the Seljuk Turks encouraged a 
dislike for the new religion by 
the sword 


usine 
in their desire to spread 
the teachings of Mohammed. the 
Prophet. In an interview with Dr. M. 
F. Hoballah. Director of the Islamic 
Institute at the Feyptian Chancery, it 
was pointed out that there is a de- 
gree of similarity between the Bible 
of the Christians and the Koran of 
the Mohammedans. The point is sie- 
nificant that in the invasion of the 
Therian Peninsula on the part of the 
Moors in the eighth 
thereafter. religious 

granted the Spaniards in their small 
Kingdom.’ This freedom in part later 
probably contributed to the downfall 


century and 


toleration was 


of Moorish influence in Spain. 

Prior to the Moorish occupation of 
Spain (711), there had occured nu- 
merous invasions of the peninsula on 
the part of foreigners. Before the 
fifth century, the Iberian Peninsula 
had been invaded and later subjuga- 
ted by the war-like Romans. These 
Romans greatly influenced the cul- 
of the Iberians.’ But with the 
decline in the Roman Empire in the 


ture 


west, the peninsula became open to 


1 tbid., pp. 238f 


Moorish Cities in Spain 
1906), p. 10 


Hartley 
Hill Co 


2 Gasquoine 
London: Siegle 


3 Clarence H 
America New 


1947), p. 26 


The Spanish Empire in 


Oxford University Press 


Haring 
York 


new invasions bv the uncivilized Visi 
goths. In 414, these Germanic people 
took complete control of “Barcelona” 
Spain.’ In an earlier period the Vi- 
sigoths had been converted to Chris 
tianity:? nevertheless, their invasion 
of Spain affected the highly Roman- 
ized culture of its people. One out- 
standing contribution of the Gothic 
tribes to Spain, however, was their 
Barney Adams 
states that this “served to reinforce 


legal organization. 
Roman Civilization.”” Another con- 
tribution of the Visigoths to Spain 
was their development of “Christiani- 
ty into Catholicism.”* The downfall 
of the Visigoths in their struggle 
against the Moslems was due in part 
to their lack of participation in the 
government of Spain.' 

The failure of the Visigoths to 


overcome the Moslem invaders re- 


1 Nicholson 
Spain 
and Company 


Adams. The Heritage of 
New York: Holt 


Barney 
An Introduction to Seain 
1943), pp. 10f 


2 Stanley L. Poole, The Story of the Moors in 
Spain (New York: CP. Putman The Knick 
erbocker Press, 1886), pp. 4 


Sons 


3 Adams, op. cit., p. 13 


4 Anael Gaenivet. Seain: An Interpretation (Lor 


dow Evre and Soottswoode, 1946), op 3 


5 Ibid. po. 30f 


sulted in the Berbers entering Spain 
in 711 under their Moorish leader, 
Tarik. Thus the Moors were able to 
subjugate the people of Cordova! and 
later, for a time, the Iberian Penin- 


sula. The defeat of the Goths, may 


have been due in part to their inferior 
weapons and probably their physical 
condition.2 It was not until 718 that 
the conquest of Spain was complete.’ 
However, the Moors were unable to 
subdue or control several of the 
Christian Kingdems within the penin 
sula. As will be pointed out later in 
this article, a decisive role was played 
by these tiny kingdoms in the expul- 
sion of the Moors from Spain 
(1492).* Wallbank and Taylor state 
that the expulsion of the Mohamme- 
dans from the Iberian Peninsula by 
the fiftenth century led to the unifiea 
tion of Spain into a national state. 

With the occupation of Spain com- 
plete except in the mountainous re- 

| Albert F. Calvert, Moorish Remains in Spain 
London: John Lene Co., 1906), p. 215 

2 Frank Calicott 


York: Robert 
p. 84 


When Spain Was Young (New 
M. McBride and Company, 1932) 


3 Adams, op. cit., p. 16 


4 The Moorish horsemen were uneble to pene 
trate the mountainous reaion where the Christians 
‘found refuae.” Cf. James W. Thomeson. An 
Economic and Social History of the Middle Aaes, 
300.1300 (New York: The Century Company, 1928) 
p. 553 
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the Moors, under 


ship of Abd-er-Rahinan and his sons, 


pion the leader- 
settled down to the task of develop- 
ing Spain into an intellectual center 
f the world As has been stated, 
Spain at the time (711) of the Moor- 
ish invasion was politically and cul- 
turally weak the Visigoths. 
Meanwhile, some 23 Moslem King- 
doms were created in Spain by the 


under 


Mohammedans. The Kingdoms crea- 
ted by the Christians and the Moors 
were exposed to Islamic culture. 
Before occupying Spain the Moors 
had a knowledge, understanding, and 
appreciation of agriculture, horticul- 
chemis 
Their 


highly developed system of agricul- 


ture.’ industry, mathematics 


try, medicine,‘ and architecture 


ture, commerce, and industry,’ along 
with the exact 


passed on to the Spaniards between 


sciences,© were all 


1 Roger B. Merriman. The Rise of the Spanish 
Empire in the Old World and in the New 
Nev York The Macr an’ Company 1918 1, 
f ”) 


> Calvert, ep. cit F 215 


i Martin A 5S. Hume, The Spanish People. Their 
Origin, Growth and Influence (New York D. Ap 


pleton and pany 1901 p 109 
4 thid., p. 140 


5 Harry ©. Barnes, A Survey of Western Civili 
tation (New York: Thomas Y. ¢ 


947), p. 266 


rowell Company 


6 Hume, ep 


ill and 1031 
ACRICULTURE 


In developing agriculture into a 
science in Spain, the Spanish Moors 
improved upon the system of irriga 
ting’ the land. The land was divided 
into large agricultural estates culti 
the slaves, 
serfs and free peasants.’ 


vated for most part by 
New agri 
cultural pgoducts were introduced by 
these dark, slender people into Spain 
The new products were lemons. silk 
trees 
cotton 
bananas, and vegetables.’ Da- 
Munro, Professor of History 
at Phinceton 1928, 


stated 


worms mulberry 


apricots, 


pear hes cereals flowers, 
dates 
na ( 


Lniversity in 


This subject agriculture has 
not thoroughly 
the 
may be proved to be incorrect 
But there 
the 
debt which we owe to the agri. 


the Moham- 


been studied 


some of above 


statements 
by further research. 
can be no doubt of great 


cultural zeal of 


medans.* 

The cultivation of these new pro- 
ducts with the development of iron 
finished cloths, raw silk, 
wool, “Cordovan leather” and glass- 
ware, enabled the Spanish Moors to 
carry on a lucrative trade with Chris- 


weapons, 


1 thid., p. 10! 

2 Barnes, op. cit., p. 267 

} Dene C. Munro and Raymond J. Sentag, The 
Middle Age ‘(New York: Century Company, 1926), 
p. 217 


4 thid 


Mohammedan 
eastern 


and nations. 
their markets the 
Moors obtained spices and dyes for 
use in their cotton and silk industry.' 
SCIENCE 

The cost of books was lowered be- 
cause the Moors introduced “indus- 
trially manufactured paper” into 
Cheaper books helped to 
stimulate interest in the scientific and 
literary studies throughout Moslem 
Spain.’ In the field of the exact sci- 
ences the Moors not only contribu- 
ted to the scientific knowledge’ of the 
Spaniards, but also to other nations. 
Arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigo- 
astronomy, chemistry, 
medicine, and botany were some of 
the important subjects taught in the 
universities and colleges throughout 
Moslem Spain. These universities be- 
the cultural centers of the 
world.’ It should be noted, however, 
that Cordova became the “home of 
The contribu- 
tions of the Mohammedans to civili- 


tian 
From 


Spain 


nometry, 


came 


the exact sciences.” 


1 The “bulk of the foreign commerce of the 
Spanish Moors was with the Mohammedan part 
f the world, rather than with Christians 7 

f. Thompson, op. cit., pp. 549f 


2 ¢ b aries E 


Cheaomen, A History of Spain 
New York p. 5! 


The Macmillan Company, 1938), 

1 The conquest of the Hellenistic Centers 
Payot and Syria) by the Arabs contributed to the 
cientific knowledae of the Moslems. Cf. Bossen 
Brook and Johannessen, op. ci?., p 7 

4 Hume, op. cit., p. 140 


5 thid 


zation in the field of chemistry were 
as follows: the discovery of carbo- 
nate of soda, copperas borax, sal am- 
The 


Moors also excelled in geography. 


moniac, and nitrate of silver. 


They established several observatories 
in Cordova in order to study the so- 
lar system.’ 

The Khalifs contributed immeasu- 
rably to the development of the li- 
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braries at Cordova, Malaza, Almeria 
and Murcia.? Learning and litera- 
ture were kept alive in Spain during 
the dark ages largely by the Moham- 
medans and Jews.’ From the “eighth 
to the twelfth century the Moslem 
people were the intellectual leaders 
of the Western World.”* The great- 
est contribution of the Moslems to 
culture was in the field of science 
and philosophy.* To Moslem Spain, 


especially Cordova, came scholars 
from all parts of the world seeking 
knowledge.* 


1 Taylor, op. cit., p. 247 


2 Greek books were purchased and translated 
into Arabic by the authority of the Khalifs tr 
this way thousands of volumes were supplied to 
the libraries’ in Moslem Spain. Cf. Joaquim P 
DeOliveira. Martins, A History of Iberian Civiliza- 
tien (London: Oxford University Press, Humphrey 
Milford, 1930), p. 105 


3 Hume, op. cit., p. 102 


4 Bossen Brook end 


332 
5 thid 


Johannessen, op. cit., p 


6 Chapman, ep. cit., p. 215 


ARCHITECTURE 

Although the Moslems were not 
outstanding in sculpture and paint- 
ing, they “did distinguish themselves 
in architecture.” Their most noted 
accomplishment was the construction 
of the Mosque in Moslem Spain. 
Many of these religious temples exist 
today in Spain.’ Albert F. Calvert, in 
discussing Moorish remains in Spain, 
states: “The Mosque of Cordova is 
still today, by universal consent, the 
most beautiful temple and one of the 
most wonderful architectural monu- 
ments in the world,’ 

In attempting “to destroy all traces 
of Moorish influences in the Mosque” 
the Christiais transformed the Mos- 
lem temples churces. In the 
the Christians used 
the nave and arches of the Mosque.’ 
After 1085 Leon and Castile inaueu- 
rated a mixed style of Moorish archi- 
tecture. 


into 
transformation 


A good example of the 
Spanish Moorish type of architecture 
is the Church of “San Roman.” This 
Christian place of worship has win- 
dows of a “debased horseshoe type,” 
and the tower of the building was 
of brick 


Gasquoine Hartley pointed out that 


constructed and = stone.* 
1 Calvert op. cit., p. 52 
2 thid, po. 169 


3 thid., p. 125. 
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4 Albert F sivert, Spain, An Historical and 
Descriptive Account of Its Architecture, Landscape 
and Arts ‘(New York: William Helburrh Ine 1924 
p. 8 


the exterior of the Mosque was very 
impressive and that the gateways of 
the Cathedrals in Spain were of 
Moorish influence. ' 
MOORISH LITERATURE 

Many of the Moorish Ballads were 
written in Spanish. The characters 
were oriental. Though these ballads 
depi« ted the life of the Moors, there 
blend of 


Spanish. The Moor was described as 


was also a Arabian and 


a wanderer who was at all times 
ready to put to death the Christian. 
“vivid de- 


An ex 


The ballads also included 
of Moslem Spain 


ample ola Moorish Ballad is 45 fol- 


scriptions” 


lows: 
THE CAPTIVES ESCAPE 
We fled for that Moorish 


hound would slay both her and 


fear 
me. And so it pleased the God 


who rules the earth and hea 
vens above. lo prove his deep 
compassion and the greatness ol 
his love; and thus my sad cap- 
tivity, my days of wandering, 
o er, 


1000 A. D.z. 
flourished in 


Between L100 and 


Moorish 


Spain 


romance 


Today Spain is richer than 
any other nation in ballad literature. 
This was due in a large measure to 
Moors 


the cultural influence of the 


upon ihe Iber 1ans. 


op. cit ft 


Vilson, Moorish Literature ‘New 
si Press 90) f 140 


RECONOLEST OF SPAIN 
For several centuries the Moors 


dominated the political, cultural 
and economic life in Spain. But by 
the middle of the 
the Spanish people, with the aid of 
the French better 
to recover the peninsula from the 
Moors.' The victory of the Iberians 
over the Moors at Las Navas de To- 


inspired unity within 


eleventh century 


nobles, were able 


lossa (1235) 
the ranks of the Spanish Christians. 
This enabled the Christians to sub 
Moorish Kingdom after 


until the Moors were forced 


due one 
another 


into their last stronghold Grana- 


da. However, the Spaniards were 
unable to drive the Moors from the 
1492 By 


this act the Spaniards reconquered 


Iberian Peninsula until 
their native land and ended the oc- 
of the Moors had 
eight centuries. eight 


al Moslem 


Spain,’ according to 


which 
The 
domination in 
Angel Ganivet, 
ee oe 


Hispano-Moorish domination in its 


cupation 
lasted 


centuries 
was due to the following: 


long period of decline rested ma-nly 


on the jealousy of the diflerent 


Christian Kingdoms.” 


Bossen Brook and hannesser 


vert, op. cit, 5 3] 


rank Calicott, 


When Spain Was Young ‘New 
Robert M 932 


McBride and Company 


* 


vet, op 


Haring asserted that the “intellee 
tual life of the 
had been vastly enriched by the 
Moslems.”! The Moors contributed to 


Spanish Civilization in science, mathe 


Iberian Peninsula 


matics, literature, agriculture, manu- 


horticulture, and archi- 


They 


libraries 


acturing, 
lecture. also established out 


tanding and universities 
hroughout Spain. 

Thus Christian Spain through its 
contact with the Moors was able to 
assimilate and develop a high civili 
zation while that of Moslem Spain de 


{ line d 


Haring 


srence H The Spanish Empire in 
America New York xford | y ty U 
1947 r 27 


Light Of History 
(Continued from page 192) 
States. It 


satisfaction of 


is related, too, to the dis 
Negroes, who no 
longer wish to be treated as second 
class citizens, 

The white people of the South jus 
tifv segregation by race on the basis 


of statistics which purport to show 
undesirable traits on the part of Ne 
1 he “ 

however, 


Negro 


with a 


rroes arguments lose their 


validity when the desira 
hility of the 
sidered. A 


segregated 


servant is con 
white child 
though she 
than 


maid 
is not even 
might be less desirable 


Negroes 


master-servant 


many 
The 


brings 


who are segregated 
relationship 
about intimate. and even bodily 


tact vith Negroes 


con 


who might have 


173 


most undesirable qualities, Still, 
there is no objection to association 
with these Negroes “who know their 
place.” On the other 
of the South 
separate white people from maybe a 


million Negroes like Ralph Bunche. 


The test of desirability is color alone, 


hand, the law 


finds it necessary to 


unless the Negro is a satisfied ser- 


vant. 

The Negro believes that murderers, 
thieves and other undesirables should 
he separated from other citizens. In 
such segregation, color of skin should 
play no part. The fact that the white 
man of the South will not accept the 
best Negroes, however, exposes his 
real objectives. After enjoying ex- 
ploitation of the Negro for over two 
hundred years, it is convenient to ra 


Why 


let any Négro escape, if they all can 


tionalize about color of skin. 


he exploited. This is the goal re 
vealed in such slogans as “all coons 
look alike to me.” 

The issue in “the problem of the 
South” is clearly drawn, The South 
created and is responsible for con 
tinuing the type of depravity from 
whi h many Negroes cannot es ape 
even today. If the principles of De. 
mocracy are not practiced in the 
South, it is that 


strength will be sacrificed. Not only 


certain national 


must the South offer equal oppor 
tunity to the deserving Negro, but it 
must 


amends for two hundred years of “a 


make proportionately greater 


rape of a race,” if justice is to be 
served in this country. All justifiea 
tion of segregation on the basis of 
skin color is false in the light of his 


tory 
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RALPH J. BUNCHE: United Nations Mediator 


By RHODA SHUSTER 


Student of Dr. Marguerite Cartwright, 
Hunter College of the City of New York 


Note: It is recommended that stu- 
dents and other readers of NEGRO 
HISTORY BULLETIN file away this 
valuable article for future reference. 
The result of lengthy and painstak- 
ing the student 
Rhoda Shuster has set forth as far as 
we know, for the first time the care 


research, author 


fully documented record of the steps 
leading up to the Partition of Pales 
tine and Ralph Bune he’s connection 
with u, 


tory the importance o] 


This is a part of living his 
which will 
increase in the years to come 
Marguerite Cartwright 

RALPH J. BUNCHE-—UNITED 
NATIONS MEDIATOR IN 
PALESTINE 

On December 3, 1947, the United 
Nations Secretary General Trygve 
Lie appointed Dr. Ralph J. 
of the United States to head a seven 
Dr. 


Bunche reluctantly accepted this re- 


Bunche 
ty man secretariat in Palestine. 


sponsible position.’ 

When Count Folke Bernadotte was 
selected to be the United Nations 
Mediator in Palestine, Dr. Bunche 
was named as his chief assistant. 
Both men worked harmoniously in 
an effort to solve the Palestine prob- 
1948, Conte 


Folke Bernadotte was assassinated in 


lem. On September 17, 


his car as it was passing through the 
Katamon suburb in Jerusalem. Arka- 
dy A. Sobolev, the acting Secretary 
General, Dr. 


Ralph Bunche to assume Count Bern- 


immediately directed 


adotte’s duties.’ The following day 
the 
nounced Dr 
to the position of Acting United Na 
Mediator in 


Bunche 


Security Council officially an 


Bunche’s appointment 
trots Palestine 

Dr. 
with instances of truce violations. On 
October 14, 1948, he reported to the 


Security Council on these problems. 


was soon confronted 


Great Britian and China immediately 
“ hic h 


was designed to prevent further truce 


imroduced a joint resolution 
The resolution was based 
that Dr 


Bunche had made in his report 


violations 


upon recommendations 


On October 19, 1949, an 
ency meeting of the United Nations 
Security Council was held to handle 
the problem of renewed fighting be 
tween the Arab and Israeli torces in 
ihe Negeb area. Lhe Council unani- 
mously voted to order an immediate 
Dr. 
ot the 
hire and conveyed the United Nations 
the 


Lovernments. in a 


cease fire in Palestine.” Bunche 


set the date and hour Clase 


order to tgyptain and Israeli 


stalement w 


the press Dr. Bunche said, “We had 


that both sides would is- 


sue cease fire orders to their 


assumed 
troops 
upon receipt of the Security Council 
order and for the purpose oi in- 
that the lire 


simultaneously eflective on both sides 


suring cease will be 
of the lines, | am setting the efiec- 
tive date and hour of the cease fire. 

The United Nations Security Coun- 
cil adopted a resolution on Novem- 
ber I, 104 ), 


and kgypt to withdraw their troops 


which ordered Israel 
in the Negeb desert area to the po- 
sitions that they had occupied belore 
the outbreak of fighting on October 
14." The withdra 


mitted to the two governments by Dr. 


al order was | 


Bunche after his proposal for provi 
sional demarcation lines in the Negeb 
had been approved by the Security 
Council. 

On November 14, the United Na 
tions ordered the establishment of a 
“No Man's Land” in the Negeb 
November 19. The 
order was sent to the Israeli Govern- 
1 letter from Dr. Bunche. It 


outlined the provisional demarcation 


vast 
desert area by 


ment in 


meant an al- 
the 
\ geb and a 
demilitarized 
ivil 
Bune he a ‘' as» ed ihe 

ippoint§ off 


ite with Brigadier Gen 


lines which virtually 


most complete withdrawal of 
Israeli forces 
Beersh 1 to b 


administered by pliin 


rom toe 
dered 
and 
tans Dy 
Israeli Government to 
cers to coope 
eral Riley 


nto effect 


in order to put ihe order 
The Acting Mediator 
said that once the provisional demar- 


cation lines have been established. 


emerg- 


“My good offices and those of the 
Chief olf Staff and the entire truce 
supervision personnel will be fully 
at the disposal of both parties to as- 
sist them in undertaking negotiations 
ior establishment of permanent truce 
imes and such neutral or demilitar- 
ized zones as may appear advantage- 
ous, !” 

Another cease fire order in Pales- 
tine was issued by the Security Coun- 
cil on December 29 because of. re- 
newed fighting between the Israeli 
and kgyptian torces. The resolution 
enjoined both sides to obey the in- 
structions of Acting United Nations 
Mediator Dr. Ralph Bunche." 

Israel and Egypt notified the Unit- 
ed Nations on January 6, 1949 that 
they would cease fire on all fronts at 
2 IP. M. the following day. The truce 
agreement was announced by Dr. 
Kalph J. Bunche. Both countries ac- 
cepted the Security Council resolution 
of November 4, and agreed to enter 
into direct negotiations to establish 
an armistice in Palestine."’ 

Dr. 
rangements for armistice talks to be 
held on the Greek Island of Rhodes 


ite chose this site because of its con- 


Bunche promptly made ar- 


venient location and accessible com- 
This 
was acceptable to both sides.“ On 
Dr. 
7 ie obs 
ithodes to preside over the armistice 


municative facilities. location’ 


January 11, Bunche arrived in 
talks between Egypt and Israel." 

By January 20, the armistice talks 
reached a critical stage. Dr. Bunche 
conferred with each delegation twice 
during the day in an effort to resolve 
the two 


the disagreement between 


sides.'” The delegations of the two 
countries were brought together by 
Dr. Bunche on the following day in 
n attempt to break the deadlock.'* 

On January 25, Egypt and Israel 
which 


made the cease fire of January 7 into 


signed a formal doucment 


a “complete and enduring cease-fire 


* 


) 
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between all elements of our military 
or parliamentary forces.” 

Dr. Bunche and his staff met with 
military personnel of both sides on 
28 and 29 in an attempt to 
final 


The it findings enabled them 


January 
discover the terms ol each 
party 
to draft a compromise plan in an ef 
fort to break the 
On February 1, Dr. Bunche re 
quested that all the warrine At 
states participate in armistice talks 


with Israel. King Abdullah of Trans 


Jordan readily accepted the plan and 


stalemate. 


urged all his Arab allies to cooper 
ate A week later Lebanon and Syria 
ive their assent to the proposal 
The | 


COMPrOM ise proposal stated that she 


gyptian reply to Dr. Bunche’s 


vould accept the proposal with minor 


alterations while the Israeli answer 
called for more fundamental changes 
Dr. Bunche studied the replies of 
both 
an agreement between the two coun 


tries He his staff worked all 


night on modifications of the 


countries in order to arrang 
and 
new 
January 31 proposal and finally pre 
sented a new compromise plan to the 
dele gates ol both sides on February 
] Another 
had to be 


Punche on 


revision of the com 


promise made by Dr. 


February 15 in order to 


make it more acceptable. 
The announcement that | gyptl and 
armistice agree 
Dr. Bunche o1 
iwreement allow 
that 
two offenses after 
Negeb but she had 
withe striking 
the territor Phe 


onan 


the territory 
mn her 


in the 


October 14 


lraw I] her 


! forces 


I gyptians 
vave up Faluia 


unde the 


kl Auja was placed 
authority of an armistice 
ommission composed of three Israeli 
and three | with a 
United Nations represer rm 


off | ’ ) mt too! 


yptiian ofheers 


remon' 


lasted nty-three minutes 


President Harry S. Truman’s re 


ction to the armistice was as fol 


lows ‘| am immensely gratified 


over the news from Rhodes and that 


the representatives of | gypt and 
Israe] have signed an armistice agree 
This i tribute to the 


ind statesmanship of the 


ment wthion is 


restraint 


I also wish to con- 
Nations Medietor, 


whose untir- 


two governments. 
eratulate lnited 


Dr. Ralph J. 


ing eflorts have so greatly contribut- 


Bunche, 


ed to the success of these negotia- 
tions. 
Moshe 


armistice 


Minister Shertok 
called the “the 
in a new chain of evolu- 


boreign 
ol Israel 
link 
and added, “It is a momentous 
Middle 
The Israeli representative, 
Eytan, said, Phe 
credit must go to Dr. 


liirst 
tion 
event in the life of the 
Kast.” 
Walter 


share of the 


main 
Bunche; without him, nothing would 
have been achieved.” 

The Egyptian War 
that the 


the transition from the existing Pales- 


Ministry 


“facilitate 


said 
armistice would 


tine truce to peace, higypt's Sey 
ed Din said that Dr. Bunche was “un- 
world real 


doubtedly one of the 


est men.” 

On March 11, 
signed a permanent 
Although both 
were reluctant to sign the docu- 
ment, Dr, 


1949, Israel and 
lrans-Jordan 
ccase-lire agreement. 
sicle 5 
Bunche finally persuaded 
them to do so “by directing their at- 
tention to the unfavorable impression 
on world opinion that would be cre- 
ated by the refusal. The armistice 
negotiations continued and on April 

the armistice agreement was signed 

Israel Pransjordan D 


unche said that the armistice “repre 


and 
full understanding by each 
the needs and motivations 
olher party. 

igreement leaves the 
Jenu-Tulk 
le in Central Pal 


sling It pi vided for a reduction of 


irmustice 

in control of the 
irm- Nablus triang 
orces on both sides of an armistice 
ie toa depth of six miles based on 
* truce line of Novem 1). 1948. 
| in the Aqu 


allowe d 


exception 


! 


I | 
irea where israci was 


to on ntain i lar er lores 


Arabs 


W ith the Tran rorda 
settled, Dh 


nents for 


situation 


Bunche made arrange- 


armistice negotiations be 
tween Syria and Israel. The negotia- 
deadlock and the 
talks were suspended on May 17 un 
til the United Nations 


il that would be 


tions reached a 


submitted a 


propos weceptable to 


both countries Dy Bunche and 
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his Chief of Staff Bridgadier General 
William E. Riley proceeded to draft 
a new boundary proposal in an at- 
tempt the stalemate.”° On 
June 24, Dr. Bunche announced that 
Syria and Israel had accepted his 
proposal as a basis for resuming arm- 


to end 


istice discussion.*’ 

An armistiwe agreement between 
Israel and Syria was concluded on 
July 20, 1949. Lt. Colonel Morde- 
chai Makleff signed for Israel and 
Colonel Fozi Selo for Syria.” The 
agreement provided for a withdraw- 
Al of Syrian forces from the eastern 
shore of southern Lake Galilee and 
the eastern shore of Lake Hule. Israel 
did not insist upon full sovereign 
rights in the areas from which the 
Syrians agreed to withdraw. For ex- 
ample, Mishmar hay Yarden was to 
be controlled by local police from 
both countries under the supervision 
of a mixed armistice commission.” 

One of the first awards that Dr. 
Bunche received upon his return to 
New York was the Town Hall “Dis- 
tinguished Public Service Award.” 
\ framed scroll was presented to Dr. 
Bunche by Peter Grimm, chairman 
of the Board of Trustees. 
Bunche 
“Perhaps the greatest significance of 
the Arab 
that 


ind Israeli Governments have now, 


In his ac- 
ceptance speech Dr. said, 
armistice agreements is 


the representatives of the Arab 


for the first time in the history of 
their bitter dispute, sat down together 
in earnest consultation and have 
learned that it is possible for them 
to resolve vital differences by reason, 
good statesmanship and a mutual 


They 


also that the United Nations is pre- 


spirit of conciliation. know, 
pared to give them full assistance in 
such effort.” 

On May 9, Dr. Bunche was honor 
ed by the 
the United Nations when he was pre- 


every 


American Association for 
sented with a citation “for distingu- 
ished and unselfish service in advance 
United Na 


ing the ideas of the 


lions, id 


Dr. Bunche was thanked by Mayor 
O'Dwyer at Hall on May 18 
1949 for “saving the dignity and 
structure of the United Nations.” 


The mayor said that Dr. Bunche was 


City 


“a great American statesman who in 
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time of international crisis accomp- 

lished one of the most difficult mis 

sions in the history of diplomacy.‘ 
On June 10, Dr 


guest of honor al 


Bunche was the 
a dinner that was 
National Conference of 
and Jews He received a 
Bernard M 


*}949 


given by the 
Christian 
Baruch 


plaque from 


which symbolized the Ameri 
can Brotherhood Award for distingu 
jshed civil service 

Dr. Bunche delivered his final re 
port before the Council on 
August 4, 1949 
stated, “I am happy to have had this 


great opportunity to serve the Lnited 


security 
In this report he 


Nations in the cause of peace in Pal 
estine, and in this, my final report 
wish to thank the Security Council 
for the indispensible support which it 
effort 


has given me in my to dis 


charge the 
"Hu 


responsibilities entrusted 
lo me 

The Security Council finally rr 
lieved Dr. Bunche of his 
Acting United Nations 
Palestine on August 11 


| firmly believe that peace in Pal 


duties as 
Mediator in 
1949 é 


attained 
efforts of Dy 
He confronted prob 


estine could not have been 


without the untiring 
Ralph Bunche 
lems that 


seemed to be insurmount 


vet he resourcefully found 


obstacles His 


patience 


able and 
wave to 
skill 


responsible for the 


overcome 


inwenuily and were 


successful out 
come of the entire Palestine situation 
He is truly one of the great men of 


our times 
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THE QUEEN'S VISIT 


Now that the tumult and shout 
ing has died down, it is time for a 


Her Majestiy’s 


with her be- 


sober appraisal of 


widely advertised visit 


subjects bevond the seas in 


( olony of het 


loved 
the biggest 
The 
home since her round-the-world jaunt 
in 1953, this 
ord for royal travel. 
When the visit was first 


expre ssions 


Imperial 


Realm. first trip away from 


voyage set a new rec- 


announced, 
of delight 
There 


there were 


as well as the reverse of this. 
and counter 


were rumors, charges, 


charges. “She is visiting to keep 
alive the 
West 


how the trip would accomplish this; 


rivalries among the Last 


and (nothing was said as to 


in fact, in a major address, Elizabeth 


had pled that they “show tolerance 
not only in religious matters, but also 
toward those whose views and tra 
ditions differ...) 

“She is visiting to delay independ- 
who's boss” 


with this 


ence lo showy them 


no reasoning vas viven 
explanation } 

One of the most intriguing expla- 
nations was that, “When she thought 
Margaret was going to marry Town- 
send, she planned the trip to keep 
from having to attend the wedding.” 


An even more carping « harge was 


in condescension. Just to show 


off her roval wealth at our expel se.” 

More tolerant explanations called 
the trip “in the best tradition of Brit 
and 


ish rovalty pleasant pageantry 


romance in the grand manner.” 


\ bit 


paper 


more evnical was the news 


which considered it “neces 
observing that 


Soviets 


iry political drama,” 
P 


when the 
Britain’s 


cane il a tin 


were denouncing colonial 
past 
One of our most influential presses 


hailin 


forming the Colonial kempire 


England’: progress in trans- 
into a 
united commonwealth of Nations. de 


“the mark of 


interest Britain’s ex 


scribed it as signal 


friendly and 
pression of hope that Nigeria would 
remain in the Commonwealth when 
the time came for them to exercise 
self-determination.” The idea that it 


was an attempt to strengthen loyalty 


By Marguerite Cartwright 


Sn) 


a 


Queen Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh 


to the British Crown within the Com 
monwealth finally 
most generally accepted explanation 


The 


clear 


and by far the most logical one. 
otheial statement was certainly 
enough: It was a continuation of the 
tradition “of to see 
and he The 
Sovereign 18 the abiding link bye tween 
of the British Com 
Her Majesty’s de 


meet as many of her 


British rovalty 
seen, by their peoples 
the many races 
monwealth 

sire was “to 
people as time allows, and to see as 
their life 
idding that “The Over ils to sve 


them as much as they want to see the 


mue h of as possible 


(Queen and while)” a certain 


amount of protocol must be observ- 


emerged as the 


ed . this is never allowed to be 
stuffy.” 
the 


Commissioner (in the 


come 


“Finally, youthful Nigerian 
British em 
ploy) found the Queen's visit “most 
apid 


close relationship which 


welcome” “indicative of the 


has heen 
built up between the British and our 


selves in a little more than yy, of a 


” 
eentury 


No one, of 


line to 


course, has a direct 


Buckineham (or wherever 
policy is made), and any other than 
official explanation is purely specula 
tive. Certainly the planners did them 
selves proud, With utter expertness 

they 


over, the British have been blessed 


did not miss a trick. More 
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with an ideal Queen (for their pur 
poses). No amount of planning could 
have wholly produced such perfe 

tion. Elizabeth IT appears to have 
no attribute which would tarnish her 


Physically 


smiling easily on cue 


usefulness. attractive, 
flexible, ap 
parently genuinely interested in peo 
ple, seemingly liking and having con- 
cern for children some of the most 
touching pictures of the decade show 
her encounters around the world with 
various boquet-bearing tots who in 
Only the 


most unreasonable bigot would deny 


evitably forget their lines. 


that the Queen has great talent for 


her job. Lf it is merely smart hand- 
ling, she is a gloriously apt student, 
of whom the British have every right 
to be proud. Certainly, many Niger 
ians must have been sorrowful when 
she, after observing the impressive- 
their 


development, noted that “the time has 


ness of universal demand for 


come when I must say goodbye.” 


The Nigerian Regiment changed its 
“The 


and as such 


name to Queen’s Own Regi 


ment,” I am sure, held 
up their heads a bit higher 

though her Ma 
was chief actor in 
due to | Me 


However 
jesty, Elizabeth I 
the Nigeria 
taste for 
the 


pander to it 


even 


drama, 
the exotic and sensational! 
desire to 
lights 
stole the show in the press and pie 
There the traditional 
“Elizabeth-brought-i n t o-operation 


and understandable 


numerous less r 


torially. vere 
a-new section-of-the-ljora power 


station.” and “Elizabeth opened the 


‘Strutting Government Minister wear 


Apapa-wharf more usual were 
ing a robe of purple and gold that 
trailed hat 
with long vellow and green feathers.” 
John Robertson the 
(Jueen wearing an Admiral’s hat with 


feather looked 


incongruous of course 


in the dust, and a straw 


(sir greeted 
Ww hic h 
but 


fac e 


a big white 
just as 
under his 


there was a_ white 


feathered hat.) 

The New York Times accepted is 
covey girls a bevy of Nigerian wom 
en (with Kindling Wood and fruit on 
their heads) 


ingly at a picture of the Queen in 


Shown gozing admir 


crown and other trappings, the cap 
Elizabeth 
if you looked 


tion 


I.” 


read: “Homage to 


However, care- 


fully, it was noted that the photo- 
the camera, so the 


back of the 


graph is facing 
adoring yaze is at the 
picture! 

As to the descriptive narrative of 
the 


calabash gourds on their heads, then 


tour, one read of natives with 
these same natives “prostrated them- 
selves before the Queen.” (The read- 
er is left worrying about what be- 
came of all those calabashes. ) 
Fantastic throngs (why fantastic? ) 
ranged from the half-naked to digni- 
taries in the height of Nigerian fash- 
ion,” reported one dispatch. The 
U. P. described the “excited crowd 
of Africans (who) staged a near-riot 
in their effort to see the Queen 
At least crushed 
when a wooden barrier gave way be- 
Also, there 
“market-women-millionaires 
breakfasted daily on 


acne 
pagne, 


one woman was 
fore the pushing throngs.” 
were the 
cham- 
Time described the “gaudy 


who 


explosion of sound and color, with 
‘Elizabeth R. 
eight to the Bar’, in a Arm- 
beat.” Reports lingered over 
strange-sounding names, Ruang Pam 

The Atta of Ieala. The Tas 
Och of Etsu of 


as each paid the Queen hom- 


Nigerians chanting: 
Louis 


strong 


of Birom 
of Tiv 
Nupe 
age, 
Of cours 


icly 


the authent 
Harcourt, a ¢a 


there 
Port 
noe used in 19th century tribal wars 
dusted off 


Was 


exoti at 


Was 


and placed on dis 


play 


the horsemanship of warrier 


tribesme n of 


the 


Kaduna and he lan 


Miango Tribesmen. all 


rave the Queen something lone to 


ing of 


remember “The bouncing girls of 
in kilts and bras- 
danced for the Queen, altho 
the brassiers seemed to make it a bit 
vulgar 


Nor 


sonalities \ 


Owerri Province 


siers,” 


was the show without its per- 


very effective one. 


chosen early for publicity purposes, 


was handsome Major J. T. Aguivi 
African to be 


appointed equerry to a British Sov 


Ironsi of Kaduna-first 
ereign. (Early realeases had indicat 
ed that the Royal Party would “bring 
no State retinue with them from Bri 
Nigerian 


be in attendance. ) 


tain officials would 


There was Momo Linder, standard 


bearer, who added pagentry, and 
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Minister Of Labor, Chief Festus Oka- 
lie Eboh, who was “out-dressed by 
Chief OBA, wearing a glittering gold 
crown” (in one place it was describ- 
another as of 
At any 


according to this report, his head 


ed as silver, and in 


emeralds and rubies). rate, 
gear” outdid the Queen’s pink straw 
hat.” Although he was “accompanied 
by none of his five wives,” the re- 
port added, gratuitiously, he “roared 
up in a flashy red auto, as his official 
blasted the 
route.” His elephant-topped gold um- 


bugler fan fares alone 
brella was photographed, described, 
and, as he stood under it, he is al- 
leged to have made the classic re- 
mark of the year, referring to Eliza- 
beth. “She’s got to get fatter” (In one 
place the remark was attributed to a 
“dusky but 


the comment was pinned on Chief 


onlooker’”’). generally 


Oba, altho it somehow seemed out of 
dignified 
and appropriate observation later to 
the Queen that he 
deepest admiration, her uncle, the 
Duke of Windsor, who visited the 
city in 1925 as Prince of Wales. The 
the 


“wish him every 


character with his very 


recalled. with 


Queen’s respes tful 


response to 


older man was to 


success and good fortune.” 

The 
limited 
One 
cern regarding the two-million-dollar 
Most 
Ll. S. Negro readers were interested 
solely in what role Zik played in all 
the the 
scanning of the articles reporting the 
little Buried 


in one piece in the New York Times 


rather 
in the Negro press. 


proceeding, received 
sp “we 
sober ly 


paper expressed con 


cost to the Nigerian budget. 


shenanigans. Even closet 


ifair revealed very 
of l 28 appeared: “The Ibo peoples 
of the Eastern forest belt are expand- 
ing their cultural links with the U. S. 
Their present Premier, Dr. Nnamdi 
(Zik) 


ers, 


Azikiwe, and other native lead- 
are A merican-educated and are 


sometimes known as the ‘Yanks of 
Nigeria’.”’ 

Almost ten days later. in an even 
smaller item, one read of the Prime 


Minister’s Loval Address. In 
it he asked the Queen not to for- 


(sic) 


get this part of the world. where. in 


spite of honest differences of opin- 


ion, without rancor. without viol 


(Continued on page 180) 
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A NOTE ON AMERICAN NEGRO ART 


By Milton Morris James, Darby, Pennsylvania 


Art is culture all dressed up in 
many arrays and patterns. And not- 
withstanding the contemporary pre- 
eminence of science and technology, 
it is probably man’s greatest achieve- 
ment. Patterns of art have influenced 
us for a longer period of the time 
than has science and pilosophy. From 
the beginnings of civilization up to 
the present day, art has permeated 
every phase of human life. Archi- 
tecture for our churches and houses 
designs for our fabrics and clothing 
ceramics for our tables and shelves: 
sculpture for our parks and shrines 
and oil paintings to grace the walls 
of our homes and museums. Indeed 
this list of the arts is incomplete 
include the main 


however, it does 


areas of creative aesthetics. 
the Neero 


influence 


In most areas of art 


has weilded considerable 
In sculpture and design he has un 
doubtedly had his greatest sav. How 
ever. since his contact with America 
the Negro has adopted as a part of 
the 


medium of oil painting. Less plastic 


his culture complex mutable 
than his primitive ancestral sculp 
ture, the Western Negro has develop 
ed a remarkable proficiency in oil 


notwithstandine the intense 


his difficult 


status 


painting 
demands of social and 
economi 

Considering that the contemporary 
American Negro has roots in Africa, 
one may ponder over the question 
Why the Negro 
with greater frequency, draw from 
the rich 
In this other questions 
have been posed: What should the 
Negro paint? What should the black 
sculptor earve? Should the Negro u 
African than We 
motifs? A number of in 


and some not so 


doesn't American 
storehouse of African art? 


connection 


tilize rather tern 


American 


informed 


formed 
writers have attempted to supply the 
answers 
In 1936 
sance 
Alain Locke published a little sur- 
vey “Negro Art: Past and present.” 
In this erudite work Locke stated.” 


when the Negro Renais 


was well under way, the late 


. the Negro artist in America had 


to make another start from scratch 
and has not yet completely recover- 
ed his ancestral gifts or recovered 
his ancient skills.” Later in the 
book Dr. Locke was careful to point 
out that African ancestral arts must 
serve the Negro as an “influence” ra 
ther than as pure subject matter. In 
other words. if he would, the Negro 
A fri- 


art forms to Western standards 


could very successfully adopt 
can 
ind techniques. 

In an article “Afro-American Art 
on Both Continents’’, James W. Lane 
He ad 


vised “the farther removed the Ne 


had his say about Negro art 


gro is from copying a white man’s 
style or subject matter, the better 
off he 


| ane’s 


he is.” In questioning Mr 
ask : does he fee] 


that the Neero is inadanable of utili 


dictum, | 


ing borrowed European and Ameri 
can art techniques? Does he feel that 
the Negro is still culturally wedded 
to his African 
It might be worthwhile to add here 


that much of the art te hnique of 


7 


primitive tradition’ 


white europe was borrowed from 


white sources. Europe is in 
Africa and the Orient for 


her 


non 
debted to 
much of vitality and dynamic 
creativeness in art 

In answer to a question on Ameri 


can Negro art. Jacob Lawrence in 
1946, had the following to say: “T 
don’t think that 
Negro art in 
very good thing, | 
we should strive for 


distine t Negro 


there is a definite 


America. This is a 
don’t think that 
a separate and 
art.” Here we have a 
One oninion i 


the other 


expressions of 


onflict in theary 
painter 


the 


hy a successful 


two views are 
‘ riti « 
the what 


artiat 


qners 


The answer to 
hould the Negro 


subject matter and technique cannot 


utilize awe 


he resolved within th ° framework of 
frail 


to this problem is somewhet involved 


1 few sentence . 1 he solution 


living under env democratic 


feel 


themselves as they see fit 


Artiet« 


svsatem compelled fo express 


as indi- 


viduals——and as individuals they may 
be inspired by Renoir, Utrillo, Modi- 
gliani, Valadon, primitive sculpture 
from the tropical South Seas, or by 
the highly 
cave drawings of pre-historic South 
Africa. Indeed, art must not be pre- 


simple but expressive 


for if it is, it will not be art 
but a mere tool employed for the 


sf ribed 
propagation of some non-aesthetic 
concept most likely a totalitorian one. 
Unquestionably, this was the fate of 
the aesthetics under the regime of 
“National Socialism” in modern 
Germany and certainly the art of con- 
temporary Russia suffers from this 
handicap. Their art exists in a cul- 
tural vacuum. 

The American Negro painter is a 
of American culture. His 
ideas, his techniques, and his innova 
tions reflect largely on American or 
The Ne 
gro painter, therefore, should be ex- 
pected, and largely does paint in the 
same vein as does the white American 
painter; and it is no exaggeration 
to say that their art compares favor- 


product 


Western tastes and ideals. 


ably with their white contemporaries. 

A backward glance at American 
Negro 1800 
this point of view. Joshua Johnson's 
“McCormick Family” (1804), Rob- 
ert S. Dunconson’s “Buffalo Hunt” 
(1857) are as skillfully executed as 
any work of their kind—during their 
immediate period. The work of Wil 
Henry O. Tanner. 
Harleston, Laura Wheeler 
Hole Woodruff, and others 
to the and skill of 


American Neero painters. 


art since substantiates 


liam Simpson. 
Edwin A, 
Waring. 
attest maturity 
One of the exceptionally talented 
Negro painters of our times is Lois 
Noel Mailon 
New Eneland bred and educated in 
several leading schools in America 
nd France Madare Pierre Noel has 
hattered forever the fallacv that the 
Negro 


Pierre (Tonia lones«) 


cannot master adequatels 


Western materials end techniques 
American Negro genre painting is 
sometimes characterized by a depic- 


tion of their own social condition in 
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the United States. This is a logical 
trend since being all too human, the 
Negro painter utilizes those motifs 
to his 


other 


and themes closest daily ex 


perience, On the hand there 
are many pictures by Negro artists 
which indicate that for 
the Negro has felt the 


pulse of Africa 


some time 


breath and 


Hayden 


Lois Pierre 


Negroes sue h as Palmer 
Fetiche et Fleurs, 1933) 
Noel (Trois Danseurs, Two Faiths). 
James Lesesne Welles (Africon Phan 
block print, 1932), William 
Jennings (Still Life, 1937), Rich 
Barthe Aaron Douglass 


are only a few of the distinguished 


lasy 


mond and 
list of black artists who have adapted 
African Western tech- 
niques and standards. 

It is 
here that the founding of a 


materials to 


intercalate 
Negro 


meritori 


reasanable to 


school of art in America 
undesirable 
Negro 
int. While recognizing a vital link 
with Africa, the Nerro is 
psychologically and culturally Ameri 


His cul 


number of 


ous as it may seem, Is 


goal for all American 


as a 
mother 


can in this cultural outlook 
ture, while retaining a 
Africanisms is distinctly Western. On 
the other Nevro 


come more travelled in Europe and 


hand as artists be 
Africa, he will recognize as some have 
in the past that Africa has vast po 
tential 
port 


aesthetic re-ources for ex 


Sophistic ated I uropean art 
cure les long ago recounize d the exist 


African Ne 


ance of rie h values in 
gro art 

The adoption of African motifs to 
western techniques and standards is 
one giant step in the direction to 
ward a more mature performance in 
Negro Art. On the other 
he folly for the Ne 
himself to African 


world is a vast cul 


Amer ran 
hand 


ura to 


it would 
limit 
The 
tural labyrinth which merits explora 
tion by 


sources 


artists of every race and na 
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York Times (February 16, 
1949); p. 21. col. 1. 
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New York Times 
1949) p. 4, col. 5. 
Teltsch, K. “Israel-Egypt Talks Pro-, 
posed by Bunche for Next 
Week” New York Times 
(January 8, 1949) p. 1, cols. 2 and 3. 
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1949) p. 168. 
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col. l. 


Armistice 
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“Israel 


Snag” 


Metz. 


“Partition Vewsweek, 
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Queen's Visit 

(Continued from page 178) 
British 
transferred diverse communities from 
the paths of strife and backward- 


ence, rules and ideals have 


ness to the high roads of peace and 
progress... ” 

No tap dance, no boogy beat, no 
golden, elephant-topped umbrella . . . 
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. 
Book Review 
The writer of the following review, 
Alice Childress, had a colorful 


and distinguished career. She was a 


has 


member of the original cast of “Anna 
Creen 
York 


Ameri- 


member of the 
New 


member of the 


Lucasta, is 
New . 


was a 


wich Theatre, in 
City, 
can Negro Theatre for the ten years 
it was active in the Harlem commu- 
nity. In beth groups she appeared 
in several theatrical productions. On 
television she appeared on the Som- 
erset Maughm Theatre in “Danger.” 
At present Alice Childress is finish 
ing a book, Like One of the Family 


to be released by Independence Press 


in April. 


History of The Improved Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks of The 
World. Charles H. Wesley. Publish- 
ers... The Association for The 
Study of Negro History. 
$5.00. 


Life and 


The The 


Benevolent and Protective Order of 


History of Improved 
Elks of the World is an important 
book and deserves to find its way to 
the bookshelves of not onlv Elk mem- 
bers but those of us outside of the 
order. It certainly earns a place in 
the Public Libraries throughout the 
country, 

Dr. Charles H. Wesley 


formed a sweeping and intensive job 


has per- 


of research and his writing is sim- 
read and 


filled with an abundance of dramtic 


ple. clean. direct, easily 
incidents dating from the founding 
of the organiaztion in 1898 to the 
National Conference of 1954. 

The exploits of a “Davy Crockett” 
cannot those of 
Riggs. Benjamin Franklin 
Emma V. Kelley the 
hundreds of other names woven in- 
to the pattern of the I.B.P.0.E. of 
W. History 


the organization 


certainly outshine 
Arthur J. 


Howard and 


The very founding of 
the result of 
In the 
days of the order it meant arrest to 


was 
unyielding struggle. early 
wear the Elk emblem in public. and 
fantastic sums were raised and spent 
in the legal battle for the right of 
colored men and women to establish 
klkdom. 


case was tried in state after state as 


themselves in “Case after 


injunctions were sought against the 
Negro organizations and their use of 
Elk symbols and rites.” 

One of the most stirring characters 
in the book is that of Arthur J. Riggs, 
who conceived the plan which led to 
Order of 

was 
Ken- 


After freedom 


the organization of the 
Elks among: Negroes. Riggs 
born in slavery in Shelbyville 
tucky, March 7, 1855. 
was dec lared he attended a private 
school but had to leave as he found 
it impossible to obtain the money 
with which to pay the two dollar a 
month charge for tuition. 

Riggs stated... . “My ABC book, 
as it was called in that day and time, 
was laid aside and | was soon intro- 
duced to Old Beck, a stubborn mule 
and the ‘plow’.” He worked for thirty 
dollars a year. 

This man, who signed his mar- 
riage document with a cross mark, 
saw the great promise of a better fu- 
together in 
pledged brotherhood. After 
children were born to his family he 


ture by binding men 


two 


found the opportunity to continue 
education under the instruction of a 
Professor Johnson, who was said to 
have been a Negro of English birth 
and training. 

After the 
tion of the Order, Riggs and his 
family left 
natti 


working on organiza- 
in Cinnein- 
Springfield, 
. “By 
my action in getting the Order start- 


their home 
and traveled to 


Ohio, giving as his reason . 


ed the white Elks in Cincinnati boy- 
and I hold A 


job, my family suffering because | 


cotted me could not 
could not sustain them, and when I 
left Cincinnati and came to Spring- 


field J 


name.” 


went under an assumed 

From this humble beginning we 
follow the rugged up-hill trail of the 
struggles and victories of the I.B.P. 


O. E. of W. step 


of the way is packed with action and 


and almost every 


a fast moving picture of expansion 
and growing accomplishment. 
Here we read of the lives of men 
and women dedicated to a great pur- 
pose, moments of suspense, the late 
Past Grand Exalted Ruler J. Finley 
Wilson defending the life of himself 
and his wife at gunpoint, the en- 
couragement and financial aid given 
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to young writers, musicians and art 
educational grants, the warm 


Chinese 


ists, 


welcome extended to and 


Japanese Americans seeking and 
finding membership in the Order, 
rising interest in the education of 
colored people under the leadership 
of Judge William C. Hueston, the 
purchase of the John Brown Farm 
as a National Shrine, and a thousand 
other benevolent actions which should 
dispel all notions that the 1.B.P.0.E, 
of W. is some sort of enlarged “so- 
cial club.” 

The History of the I.B.P.O.E. of 
W. affords not only interesting read 
ing bat serves as an excellent hand- 
book for business firms, social work 
ers, teachers and all others taking an 
active interest in the community life 
across the nation. In the back of the 
book is listed all of the . . 


Lodge Sessions, The Grand Exalted 


. Grand 


Rulers, The Grand Daughter Rulers, 
other officers, and approximately one 
thousand hundred Temples, 
Lodges, and their location. 

In writing this history, Dr. Wes- 
ley has avoided addressing himself 
exclusively to L.B.P.0.E. of W. mem- 
bers and presents the story of the 


five 


Order in such manner that it can be 
read and appreciated for its histori- 
cal value by any segment of our pop- 
ulation. The 1.B.P.0.E. of W. should 
certainly be congratulated, Dr. Wes 
ley has written a stirring and moving 
account and The Association for The 
Study of Negro Life and History Ine, 
has most fittingly published a scholar- 
ly and useful work which should at- 
broad interest. The work is 
profusely illustrated with outstand 
ing 1.B.P.0.E. of W. leaders. | agree 
with Dr. Wesley when he states in 


tract 


concluding his preface. 

“The author will be fully rewarded 
if those who read this book will learn 
to know the facts of the struggles of 
Negro life and organization in the 


and 


segregation and observe how, in spite 


face ‘of opposition, exclusion 
of these, the American tradition con- 
tinues to live and grow through their 
historic contributions.” 


A. G. 
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NEGRO HISTORY CELEBRATIONS 


In some sections of the country long celebration was widespread, She _ tivities during the 1956 observance 
the celebration of Negro History promises even greater things fornext of Negro History Week. Classroom 
Week culminated with a particular year and assembly programs of special 
ly outstanding event There will be reports from other interest and historic value were Pre- 

Such a program took place at the reas from time to time sented throughout the week, high- 
Sevennel, Siete Callens ot Gavennah WON'T YOU SHARE YOUR EX lighted by a TV Show, with students 
Searsta hee the Gaciel Sclenc PERIENCES WITH US? taking the leading roles 
(Club and the Savannah State College 
Choral Society, Coleridge A, Brait the Negro in the fields of education, 

tite, Conductor, presented a Can Riddick Weaver literature, dramatics, politics, music, 
tata, “Frederick Douglass, A Testa sports and human relations were de- 
ment of Freedom” written by Leon The Riddick Weaver Junior High picted in specially-arranged skits, 
ird ¢ Archer of Central State Col School was the scene of unusual ac Three public performances of the 
leye 

As the Natchez Junior College 
Natchez, Mississippi, under the pon 

orship of Reverend ( B. Lewis 
Dean of Chapel and a staunch sup 


Outstanding accomplishments of 


porter of the Association, the entire 
eek um cle voted to a serie ol Pro 
‘rams dramatizing the achievements 
of the Negro Featured each day 
ere a prominent guest spe iker, solo 


+! ind choral music in which the 


ero Spirituals were une 
Vl Catherine L. Shower history 
tructo ol the Oek Park 


bene responsible for a ere 


ind support for th ork 
tion il | sure! Mi 
j cooperation ol th 


1 ct 
Negro History Week Celebration at Oak Park High School, Laurel, Miss., 
in the community veeKk- Mrs, C. L. Showers, History Instructor. 








Participants in the Negro History Week Program at Natchez Junior College, Natchez, Mississippi, Dean of Chapel 
Cc. B. Lewis, sponsor. 
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TV Show 


or Thursday 


the school 
The 


and 


were given at 
February 16, 
“Lift Voice 
in This Era of Changing Hu 
Relations.” Each skit proved 
conclusively that the Negro is an in 


theme was I very 


Sins 


man 


tegral part of society and has always 
made significant contributions to civi 
lizations 

The Riddick-Weaver 
School with all of its 


workers, is to be 


Junior High 
dedicated 
congratulated for 
ts noteworthy performances. 
Through the years it has always sup 
Ported the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life 
heartedly. Contributions 
totaled $99.42 


and History whole 
this 


Our salute and deep 


year 


' 
ippreciation to you 


CITY OF 
Ofhes 


PHILADELPHIA 


of the Mayor 
PROCLAMATION 
WHEREAS 


the Study of 


The Association for 


Negro Life and History 


week beginning 
Sunday, February 12, next, as Nk 
GRO HISTORY WEEK. 
which the theme will be “Negro His 
tory in an Era of Changing Human 
Relations;” and 
WHEREAS, the 
genuine appreciation and respect, a- 
mong other for the 


American Negro depends, to a large 


has designated the 


during 


continuance of 


racial groups, 
extent, upon the latter’s knowledge 
of his rich heritage and also upon 
contributions 


his past and 


to the development of our country: 


present 


and 
WHEREAS, 
general public of the necessity for 
encouraging take 
their rightful place in the large group 


recognition by the 
Negro youths to 


of boys and girls who soon will be 
called upon to accept positions of 
responsibility in their local, state, 
and federal governments is all im 
portant; and 

WHEREAS, every effort be made 


information a 
thereby fur. 


to disseminate such 


mong all Americans, 
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thering the cause of better human re 
lations in the Western Hemisphere; 

NOW, THEREFORE, | Richardson 
Dilworth, do proclaim the 
week beginning Sunday, February 12, 
as NEGRO HISTORY WEEK in Phil 


adelphia, and invite the members of 


hereby 


civic, religious, recreational and ed 


ucational organizations to initiate 
and carry forward programs design- 
ed to inform everyone of the Ameri 


Negro’s 


building of America and to help de 


can contributions to the 
velop pride in Negro youths for their 
better 
citizens and better qualified to take 
in the further de 
velopment of our country. 


rich heritage, making them 


an active interest 


Given under my hand and the 
Seal of the City of Philadel 
phia, this tenth day of Febru 
ary, one thousand nine hun 


dred and fifty-six. 
(SIGNED) 
RICHARDSON DILLWORTH., 
Mayor. 


here ae ae oe epee 


Views of Negro History Week Programs at the Riddick-Weaver School at Portsmouth, Virginia. 
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MEETINGS OF THE ASSOCIA ing series of well-planned talks and Among the guest speakers were 
MON FOR THE STUDY OF _ informal discussions the second Sun- Ellen Terry, well known writer of 
NEGRO LIFE AND HISTORY OF — day of each month. Children’s books, who recently au- 

NEW YORK CITY Aside from the assigned topics thored a very interesting autobiogra- 
By Gertrude Parthenia McBrown lined on the mimeographed study phy, “The Thirsl Door,” Jean Para- 


Members and friends of the Asso sheets, there are also guest speakers dise, whose historical novel, “The 


ciation for the Study of Negro Life (artists, authors and other outstand Savage City ( New York is in the days 
and History are enjoying an intcrest- ing personalities). when trials were conducted much in 
the Mississippi manner) is receiv- 
ing excellent reviews and Alice Child- 
ress, actress of Ann Lucasta Frame. 
whose play “Trouble in Mind”, is 
enjoying a very successful run at 
the Greenwich News Theatre. an 
interracial off Broadway Community 
project, sponsored by The Village 
Presbyterian Church and the Broth 
erhood Synagogue. 
At a recent meeting, Dr. James 
Allen told of some of the high points 
of interest experienced during his 
visit in Europe the past summer. Par- 
ticular emphasis was given to the 
contacts made with Africans and oth- 
ers concerned with racial issues. 
There was also a color film on 


Nassau. B.W.I. (The people and the 


Island). 
FIRST NEGRO HISTORY PROCLAMATION IN PHILADELPHIA, PA. A ol ms he Ph for Stud 
Commissioner of Records Charles Baker, Mayor Richardson Dilworth, At- c — at tine an for Study 
toney Raymond Pace Alexander, first President of Phila, Chapter, A.S.N.L.H. gives insight into some of the topics 
and Mrs, Edith H. Ingraham, present President Phila, Chapter, A. 5. N. L. H. discussed. At one meeting Mr. Mar- 
Presentation took place in City Hall on February 10, 1956, before rep- os : 
resentatives of over 25 civic, social and community organizations. ion Eckford gave a comprehensive 


PRESENTATION OF NEGRO HISTORY WEEK PROCLAMATION BY HON, AVERELL HARRIMAN, Gov., State of N. Y. 

Reading from left to right: Assemblyman Kenneth M. Phipps; Attorney Peter Pryor, President Albany, N. Y. 
Branch of the NAACP; George W. Glover, Vice-President, New York Branch, ASNLH; Governor W. Averell Harriman; 
Miss Lydia Richadson, Columbia University; Dr. James Egert Allen, Treasurer and Program Co-ordinator of the New 
York Branch, ASNLH; Hon, Herbert Evans, Legal Assistant to the Governor; Mrs, Lillian Dunn Perry, Vice-President, 
National Association of Negro Musicians and Hon. James L. Watson, New York State Senator. 

The proclamation was presented to Dr. Allen in the Executive Chambers of the Governor in Albany, New York, 
February 11, 1956. 
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on the Reconstruction 
that 


outlined talk 


Period up to L877, critical 
era with problems growing out of 
efforts to adjust the status of the 
Negro. A lively discussion followed. 
pin pointing methods 


the South used to prevent the Negro 


some of the 


from enjoying the fruits of the vi« 
tory of the Civil War: the absolute 
disregarding of the right of the Ne 
Full cre 


gro to enjoy his freedom. 


dit was given to Senator Charles 


Sumner and Thadeus Stevens, Ste 
vens of whom too little is said when 
one considers the courageous fight 
he waged in behalf of the Negroes 
robbed of their 


“Sot ial 


who were being 


rights as citizens by engi 
neering. 


Mr. Har 


Director 


At the January meeting 
court A 


of the Association, gave a 


Tynes. Regional 
most in 
formative talk on Reconstruction 
from 1877-1901 with glimpses up to 
the present time, The scholarly and 
yet very practi al way in which Mr 
l'ynes presented his material gave a 
comprehensive picture of the whittl 
of the Negroes 
discussed by Dr. Rayford Logan in 


“The Negro In American Life and 
Thought. 1877-1901. 


ing down rights as 


In discussing the various ways In 
which the South 
Negro, the speaker threw light on the 


ith bi 


disfranchised the 


manner in which historian 


ed attitudes wrote many in 


Hist 
done 


Negro in 


mito the pages of Arrerica 
and what has and is being 
ol the 


give a true pieture 


American life 
Following Mr. Tynes talk 


enera! discussion, there was a fine 


and the 


report by one of the members on the 
recent meeting of the Historical So 
ciety in Washington, D. ¢ 
time the paper read by Dr. 
Franklin of Howard 
sity. was enthusicatically applauded 

Mrs. Gertrude Robinson, president 
of the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History. New Yor! 


Branch, requested everyone to en- 


at which 
John 


{ niver- 


Hope 


others to be present at the 
History Breakfast on Sun- 
1956 

" special request that 


Kits he 


courage 
Negro 
lay. February 17 

The re Was 


Negro History 


once 


ordered at 


another 


185 


Lveryone Week and continued progress in the 


is looking forward to 


Negro History area of Civil Rights. 


suct essful 





PLAN FOR STUDY 
rOPICS: 
I, Reconstruction Period and Thereafter 
1. Reconstruction to 1877 
2. Years 1877-1901 
3. Years 1901 to present time 
Il. Current Events Pertaining to Negro Life and History 
a Desegregation 
a) Implications b) Progress 
2. Happenings in Africa, ete. 
CIVIL WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 
I. Causes (events from 1830 to 1860 should be reviewed) 
\. Slavery main underlying cause 
lL. Actual 


in the territories. 


bone of contention: extension of slavery 


2. States’ rights: revolved around the desire of slave 
states to have slavery protected; but they wanted 
also to have. Fugitive Slave law enforced, which 
was an invasion of the rights of free states, 

B. Election of 1860 
C. Events leading to hostilities 
1] Progress of the war, and the role of Negroes, 
lll. The end of the War. 
\. Lincoln vs, Congressional plan for reconstruction. 
LB. kstablishment of the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
IV. Reconstruction and role of Negroes 
A. Negro in state politics 
B. Negro in national polities 
C. Black Codes 
D. 3th, 14th, 


Ie. Congressional legislation and proposed legislation and John 


15th amendments 


son's attitude. 


Winners of Oratorical Contest at Manual Arts High School, Low Angeles, 
Seated: Patricia Davenport, L. A, High School, Third Place; Benjamin Phillips, 
City College, Winner of Golden State Mutual Life Insurance Company Scholar- 
ship: and Eugene Peace, U. C. L. A., Second Place. Standing: Lorenzo Spen- 
cer, President of the Consolidated Realty Board, donor of the Third Place 
Award: Superintendent A, J. Kelly Williams, who presented the First Place 
Award: and Dr. Perry Beal, President of the Medical, Dental and Pharmaceu 
tical Association, who presented the Second Place Award. 
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V. Continued. 

Vi. and VIL. The end of reconstruction, 
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History of the South 

Civil War and Reconstruction 
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Nevins, Allen, The Ordeal of the Union, 2 vols. 
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(Quarles, Benjamin. Life and Times of Frederick Douglass 
RECONSTRUCTION 

Allen, James A., Reconstruction 

Dubois, W. FE. B 
Coulter, k. M., The South During Reconstruction 


|. For a recent restatement of older cliches, 


Black Reconstruction 


(See also: “Keconstruction,” in Dictionary of 
American History, Encyclopedia of the So- 
cial Sciences, and the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, ) 
iS OF RECONSTRUCTION’S END 
The Negro in 


PH EFREA 
Logan, Rayford 
Buck, Paul H. Road to Reunion 

Woodward, Vol. VII (7) History of South series 
Race, Class and Party 


{merican Life and Thought: 1877-1901 


I ‘ winsohn 


Mayor Norris Poulson of Los Angeles issues the Proclamation for Negro 
History Week February 12-19, 1956, to Mrs, Vassie D. Wright, Founder-Presi- 
dent of Our Authors Study Club, and Dr, Leroy R. Weeks, Co-Chairman, Negro 
History Week. 
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Margaret Danner 


Margaret Danner, a Chicago poet, 


recently was named assistant editor 
of Poetry, the nation’s foremost mag- 
azine of verse, 4 was announced by 
the magazine’s editor, Henry Rago. 


The first Negro on the staff of the 


M-year-old publication, Miss Danner 


first was appointed editorial assistant 
in 195] 


velt 


at Roose 
Miss 
Africa,” 


appeared in Poetry before she joined 


while a student 


University. A_ series of 
Danner’s poems, “Far From 
the staff, and her poems have appear 


ed in later issues of the magazine 
as well as in other literary publica 
tions. 

Miss Danner, who in private life 
is Mrs. life 
member of the South Side Commu- 
nity Art and founder of Art 


Associates, an organization devoted 


Otto Cunningham is a 
Center 


to the development and promotion 
of art on Chicago's South Side. Lone 
afhliated with 
Miss Danner frequently is hostess to 


similar movements 


literary groups in her home amid her 
collection of books. 
African 


Louis Quinze 


furniture, culpture and 
paintings. 

Miss Danner in 1946 
Midwestern Writers award. 
a Harriet Tubman Club scholarship 
in 1949, and in 1955 
“Poet Of The Year” 


magazine, 


rec eived a 


She won 


Was named a 
by Quicksilver 
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Ambassador 
from Liberia 


Ambassador George A. Padmore 


Forty-one-year-old George A, Pad 
more is the newly appointed Liberian 
the United States 


Ll-year-old envoy is the young 


Ambassador to 
The 
est ever to be aPpointed by a Liberi 
an President to this Key diplomatic 
with distin 
State 


He had served 
Assistant 
from 1950 until this year, with spe 


post, 


tion as Secretary olf 


NEGRO HISTORY WEEK IN LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, 
N. Nabrit, Secretary, Howard University, pictured here with the sponsors of Negro History Week in Low Angeles. 
Vassie D. Wright, President-Founder, Our Authors Study 


to right: Mrs. 


Director of Public Relations, Howard 


cial responsibility for Departmental 


Administration, and managed with 


great success the largest rubber plan 
tation in rubber-rich Liberia and 
had 
the Liberian 


Athletic 


ing an 


headed as founding Chairman 


National 


Commission which 


Sports and 
1s play 
role 


the 


increasingly 
the 


Ambassador 


important 


in the welfare of youth of 
Padmore ha 
He was Se 


Delegation at 


nation 

travelled extensively. 
retary to the Liberian 
the United Nations 
International Organization in 
(1945). Counselor of 


Conterence for 
San 
Francisco the 
Liberian Legation in London (1949) 
and his country’s representative to 
the Rubber Study 
Group Conferences at Paris (1947) 


Ottawa (1952). (1953) 


International 


( ope nhagen 
(1954) 
this 
most recent great conference held at 
Monrovia in October of 1955 

Mrs. 
housewifely responsibilities as moth 
er of took 
jointly with her husband in the work 
of the St. Thomas Episcopal Church 
of which the 
Warden. 
woman to 
to the President of 


Columbo and became Chair 


man of international group’ 


Padmore, in addition to het 


five active boys, part 


Ambassador is Senior 
Mrs. Padmore was the first 
Ser re 


become Executive 


tary Liberia in 
1954 and resigned from this position 
to be able 


band to Washington. 


to accompany her hu 


Club; 


Education 


The fifth annual werkshop in Com 
munity Human Relations will be held 


at The University of Chicago 
23 to July 7. 

The aims of the workshop are to 
develop insights about personal 
group and inter-group behavior; to 
better 


ganizations and community problems 


get a understanding of or 
and to experiment with new ways of 
solving these Problems, 

An experimental feature of th 
workshop will be a three-hour train 
ing group session each morning. These 
sessions are process-oriented, that is 
groups explore 


members in small 


their own interaction in the group 
looking at how groups function from 
the 


to sharpen the participants observa 


inside, Situations are provided 
tions of himself and others. 
In the 


practice such skills as making self 


afternoons small groups 


surveys, interviewing, role playing 
New 


of looking at the interrelations of 


and Program planning. ways 


community, industrial, welfare, re 

ligious and educational agencies are 

presented, Two or three afternoons 

are reserved for special occupational 

or personal interest activities 

write Morris | 
Human he la 


( hica ) 


lor information 


Haimowitz, Directo: 
tions Center, University of 


Chicago 37, [line 


Almost two thousand people heard Dr. Jomes 


Dr. James N, Nabrit, Secretary 


University, Mre. J. Raymond Henderson, Chairman, Negro History Week, Dr 
Leroy R. Weekes, Co-Chairman, Negro History Week. 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S CORNER 


SCHOOL NAMES 


For Whom Is Your School Named? 
WOODSON JUNIOR HIGH 


By Geneva C. Turner 


Very probably all of us at one 


time or another have said ‘| just 


can't remember However hard we 


try there are times when we can not 


recall some one important event of 
ome one date that means so much at 
life 


the moment. Fortunes and even 


itself often depend upon some one re 


membering the time, place, or cir 
cumstance connected with some inci 
dent. A old lady in a 
community died. Her 


intimate 


very certain 
immediate 


had 


her exact age 


relatives and friends 
passed. No one knew 
bec ause there had heen no rec ord of 


birth. We can 


ry itis to put in writing things that 


her see how necessa- 
are important to remember when the 


roof was last painted, when the fur 


the 
moved in the house. Yes. records of 


nace was put in, or year we 
all kinds are most important. 

As it is with individuals and fami- 
lies, so it is with nations, races, and 
peoples of the world as far as rec- 
All the histories 


we study in school are just records 


ords are concerned. 


of the deeds and thoughts of people 
in relation to the time and place in 
which they lived. There is now being 
completed a new junior high school, 





(Reprinted from the Garnet-Patterson Junior High School Journal) 


Sing a Song of Sandra 
A Pocket Full of Charm 


Here is Sandra, age ten, with Secretary of Interior Claude McKay, 


movie star, Celeste Holm, and Postmaster General, 


Arthur Summerfield. 


Sandra was guest speaker at a luncheon for the Red Cross Fund Drive at 


the Chamber of Commerce. 





king. 





Editor's Note: Sandra Cavanaugh was elected as pres- 
ident of the Junior Red Cross 
Washington, D. C., for 1956 - 1957. 
three junior high schools in the city. 
views concerning the success of integration in Washing- 
ton’s schools, the election of Sandra by a group in which 
white pupils constitute a majority is at least thought-prove 


Albert N. D. Brooks, 
Editor of Bulletin and Principal of 
Carnet-Patterson Junior High School. 


Interschool Council of 
There are twenty- 
In light of varied 








This month the spotlight is on 
Sandra Cavanaugh, a remarkable 
eighth grader from Garnet-Patter- 
soy Junior High School. 


Beginning in the fourth grade, 
Red Cross work has been an im- 
of Sandra’s life. At 
present she is chairman of the pro- 


portant part 


gram planning committee, and a 
nominee for president of the Junior 
Red Cross Junior High Interschool 
Council. 


Sandra participates in many ac- 
tivities at school. She is president 
of the Junior Red Cross Council; 
editor of her school newspaper, the 
Journal; a nurse’s and a 
member of the two Glee Clubs at 


aide; 


Garnet-Patterson. 


But that is not all! 
a busy day for Sandra too. 


Sunday is 
She is 
an assistant Sunday school teacher, 
assistant secretary of the Sunday 
school, and a junior usher. 


Taking piano lessons and teach- 
ing music are other activities that 
Sandra engages in. As for her fu- 
ture plans, she hopes to go to col- 
lege and to become a surgeon. 


Don’t fret, she'll continue her 


JRC work for some years yet! 


Reprint from The Clarion 
(A. J. BR. C.) 

Ed, Note: Sandra won. She is now 
president of the Interschool Coun 


cil 
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located at 
Street 


Minnesota and Foote 
Northeast Section of 
Washington City, which is named for 


in the 


a man who not only realized the im 
portance of keeping records, but did 
ARTER GOD 
Woodson. 


histori- 


something about it - ¢ 
WIN WOODSON, Dr. 
who ranks among the great 
cal scholars of the nation, devoted 
his entire life to studying and record- 
ing the past and current life and his 
tory of Negro People in the United 
Africa, 

the world Just 


records, 


States. and other parts of 


why and how he 


made these how he made 


them available to the public, and how 
he kept them continually before the 


people will be the major concern of 


this story 

A little bit first, however, about his 
life which furnished the back- 
vround for his tremendous task. He 
was born December 19, 1875, at New 
Canton in Buckingham County, Vir 


ear ly 


ginia, and was one of a large. poor 
family. His parents, James and An 
Woodson. 
were unable to send him regularly to 
the school at that 
poor. He himself the 
and 


ne Eliza former slaves 


which time 


taught 


was 
very 
fundamental school subjects 
when he was about seventeen went to 
Huntington, West 
brother. There he decided to attend 
the Douglass High Schoo! but was 
work in the 
to make a 


Virginia with his 


forced to coal mines 


about three years living. 
In 1895 


tered the high school and finished in 


at the age of twenty, he en- 


two years. From there he went to Be 
rea College in Kentucky 
earned the degree of Litt. B. 


Ww here he 


Before continuing his studies fur 
ther, Woodson began to teach. From 
1900 to 1903, he was principal of the 
Douglass High School in West Vir 
ginia from which he had graduated 
He next took a position as supervisor 
of schools in the Phillippines for four 
years in which time he learned to 
speak Spanish fluently. He now be 
gan to study in the summers at Chi 
cago University where he received 
his B. A. degree in 1907 and his M. 
A. degre Then he 


spent a year of study in Europe and 


one year later. 
Asia and a semester at La Sorbonne in 


Paris where he learned to speak 
French. He studied history and poli 
tical Harvard 
and received his Ph. D. degre there 


in 1912. 


science at University 


In the meantime, in 1909, Dr. 
Woodson began teaching in the high 
schools in Washington, D. C., giving 
courses in French, Spanish, English 
and History. In all of his study and 
teaching of history, Dr. Woodson be- 
with the 


idea that there was no record of the 


came strongly impressed 
contributions of the Negro in the his 


tory books, He keenly 
aware of the fact that Negroes had 


was also 


achieved and made significant con 
tributions to civilization not only in 
the United States, but also in Africa, 
and in other parts of the world, Dur 
ing his teaching he found time some 
how to study more and more about 
the history of the Negro. 

Dr. Woodson now decided that he 
must take action about the omission 
from the histories of the contribu 
tions of the Negro. This was a mat- 
ter about which he felt very strong 
ly and one which he knew had been 
too long neglected. Accordingly, on 
September 9, 1915, in Chicago, he 
founded the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History. 
Member branches were formed all 
over the United States. Being very 
finely trained in the field of history, 
Dr. Woodson him 
men whom he trained to do research 
on the life and history of the Negro. 
While doing this work, he held im 
1918. 
he was appointed principal of the 
Armstrong High School in Washing 
ton, D, C. One year later, he 
made Dean of the School of Liberal 
Arts at Howard University, and stil] 


vathered about 


portant teaching positions In 


was 


later served in the same Position at 
West Virginia State College. 

Dr. Woodson that all the 
facts that he was finding out would 


knew 


be forgotten forever if they were not 
recorded, So he began the writing of 
his many books on the achievements 
of the Negro and his contribution to 
For 
fear that publishers would not take 
his books 
president of the Associated Publish 


the civilization of the world. 


he organized and became 


ers, Inc He now retired from his 
teaching and devoted the rest of his 
time to studying and publishing 
hooks on the Negro and 


other scholars and teachers to do the 


assisting 
same. Dr. Woodson’s books. scienti- 
tie works. 
merous to list 
his death he was working on a six- 


and articles are too nu 


here. At the time of 


volume Encyclopedia {fricana. 
Among his more popular works that 
would be of interest to the younger 
student are: Negro Makers of His 
tory, The Story of the Negro Retold, 
Vyths, and African Heroes 


and Heroines. 


{frican 


In order that the past and current 
history of Negro people will be con 
tinually kept before the public, Dr, 
Woodson began the publication of 
two periodicals, which are still in 
in their circulation. One is 
History, a 
publication is 


creasing 
the Journal o} 
scholarly, 


Vegro 
scientific 
sued quarterly and started in 1916; 
and the other, the Vegro History Bul. 
letin, started in 1937, issued monthly, 
and is easily understood by every 
one, 

Dr, Woodson will be remembered 
as the one who kept alive the history 
of a People doomed by circumstances 
and prejudice to be ignored and for 
gotten in the annals of history. We 
look forward, as he did, to the day 
when the achievements and contribu 
tions of the Negro will be written in 
the current histories of our times, 

Because of .his significant contri 
bution, Dr. Woodson awarded 
the Spingarn Medal in 1926, and the 


Doctor of 


was 
honorary degre of Laws 
from Virginia State College in 1941, 
the same devree from Howard 
University in 1947, Since his death 
on April 3, 1950, schools all over the 


and 


nation are being named in his hon 
Woodson 


being established by girls and boys 


or. Carter G. Clubs are 


in the different schools of the coun 
try 

The work of the 
still increasing. Its headquarters at 
1538 Ninth Street, N. W., in Wash 


ington City where Dr. Woodson lived. 


Association is 


worked, and died is a place that holds 
much interest. It houses his personal 
letters, papers, and books, and nu 
merous valuable books, pamphlets 
periodicals, and magazines about and 
by the Negro. It is a busy place from 
which hundreds of copies of the Jour 
nal and Bulletin are sent out quar 
terly and monthly all over the coun 
try and abroad; and from which an 
swers are sent daily to persons seek 
Negro life 


and history past or present. The ma. 


ing information about 
terial here housed wil! be invaluable 
to the one writing Dr. Woodson’s 


full length biography which will cer- 
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tainly be forthcoming in time by one 
of the 
were associated with him. 

ach 


Woodson Schools over the nation can 


finely trained historians that 


hoy and girl attending the 
learn from his life the importance of 
making and keeping permanent ree 
ords of the events and personalities 
They 


will 


of our times may seem insig 


nificant now but yrow in im 


portance as years pass. Most impor 


tant of all to remember, however, is 


that as you live your life from day 
you are making history. So 
mark 
course for it could be as noteworthy 
is that of the great historian - CAR 
rER GODWIN WOODSON . for 


whom your school is named 


to day 


it is wise to carefully your 


Slave Adventures 
By Helen Adele Whiting 
THIS IS DIFFERENT 

All people 
ups like masquerades 
like to 


Bove like to dress in cowbovs clothes 


and 
Little 
clothes. 


children yrown 
girls 
dress in mothers’ 


and imitate their actions. Slaves re- 


sorted to disguisin ? themse lves dur 
Men 


and 


ing their escape to freedom 


ometimes dressed as 


like 
follow are 
thrilling 


love 


women; 


women The two stories 
which 


details of 


men 
an account of the 
of two 
the other 


em apes 


one mn who 


people 
wanted to become free 

THE DEVOTED SERVANT 

Jackson had 
hefore, but he 
his master several 
brought back to 
slavery for 
this time he 
who had saved con 

When dressed, she 


a southern lady. 


run away to Cincin 
located by 
years after and 


Alabama He re 


three 


nati was 


mained in more 


vears. During married 


i free woman 
siderable money 
looked just like 
Jackson and his wife soon devised 
they 
wife 


and 
His 
was to act the part of a lady travel 
Jack 


in stature, was to be dis 


a scheme for his second, 


hoped, Permanent escape 
business. 


ing to Baltimore on 


son, small 
“as a woman and accompany 
When all prepa 


made sailed for 
From there they took 


vuised 
her as her servant 
rations they 


New 


passage on an upriver boat for Cin 


vere 


Orleans 


cinnati 

The lady stated 
ing to Baltimore on 
that she intended to stop for a short 


that she 
business, but 


was 20 


time in Cincinnati. She ordered her 
servant about in a haughty manner. 
keeping the servant confined to her 
room when not engaged in some ser- 
Some of the 


vice for her comfort. 


Southern ladies on board advised 
the mistress not to land at Cincinnati. 
as Ohio was a free state. They said. 
“The laws of Cincinnati declare all 
slaves free as soon as they reach its 
borders, if brought there by their 
You had better 


Covington, on the opposite side of 


owners.” stop at 
the river, and leave your slave while 
you transact your business.” 

She informed those ladies: “I 
have no fears regarding my servant's 
running away, or being enticed off by 
the abolitionists, for she is much at- 


Why 


me under any cir 


tached to her mistress. she 


would not leave 
cumstances.” 

On the other hand, several northern 
ladies, who were on board, took the 
chance to speak to the servant when 
her mistress was not near. “You will 
when reach 


a free state you 


he in 
Ohio. 


portunity to escape.” 


You had better seize the op 


The 


She (he) replied, “I do not care to 


servants answer was firm: 


leave my mistress.” The abolitionist 
ladies made no further efforts to ad- 
vise the slave. “Too bad.” they said. 
“A case like that is to be pitied. 
Such 
that she would rather be a slave than 


infatuation for her. mistress 


be free. It's unbelievable.” 

When the boat reached the wharf 
the lady and her ser- 
vant took a carriage and drove to 
the Dumas House, a public hotel 
Jackson was 


at Cincinnati 


kept by a colored man. 
well acquainted in the city and knew 
where to find friends of the cause. 
A few hours afterward, Mr. Coffin re 
ceived a message requesting him to 
call at the Dumas House, as a lady 
there wished to see him on business. 
Mr. Coffin went with John Hatfield, : 
prominent colored abolitionist, to 
the Dumas House, The landlord con- 
ducted them upstairs to the ladies’ 
parlor, and introduced the lady from 
Alabama. She informed the gentle- 
men that though a stranger to both, 
she had sent for them that she might 
talk to them on business. 

She said: “I have a servant with 
me whose liberty I wish to secure, 


and I have been referred to you for 
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advice. | am not very well acquainted 
with the laws of Ohio, and feel at a 
loss how to proceed.” 

The friends advised her to have a 
deed or emancipation made out. 
They inquired if it was a male or fe- 
male servant she wished to emanci- 
pate. She called “Sal” to come from 
the adjoining room. 

The servant came, made a grace- 
then stood looking at 


They did 


Jackson in women’s clothes, though 


ful curtsy, 
the men. not recognize 
both of them had been acquainted 
with him before he had been previ- 
ously seized by his master and taken 
hack. 

The lady then ordered her servant 
to go into their bedroom and open her 
trunk and get out THAT BUNDLE. 
Naturally, it was thought that she re- 
ferred to some important paPers she 
While 
the servant was gone, Mr, Coffin asked 
the lady what part of Alabama she 
was from. She answered, “Mobile.” 


wished to show the visitors. 


Next he inquired what route they had 
She told 
journey. By this time her servant re- 


come over, them of her 


turned, but the bundle seemed to be 


on the person, rather than in his 
hand. And the person turned out -to 
be a man, Both men recognized 


Jac kson, the 


heartily greeted him. 


and 
Jac kson in- 
troduced his wife, and gave a full 


barber, at once, 


explanation of the whole episode. 
had a hearty laugh over it. 
that it 
safe for Jackson to remain in Cincin- 
nati. He was too well known there. 
He thought it advisable to go to Cle 


veland, where he was not known, and 


They 


They decided would be un- 


“ here he could be on the lake shore 
so that. if 
could step aboard a steamer and cross 
to Canada. It 
wife should remain in Cincinnati un- 


an emergency arose, he 


was decided that his 
til he found a house and established 


himself in His wife had 
money on which she could support 


business. 


herself until he was settled, 

The next night Jackson took the 
train for Cleveland. He soon secured 
a comfortable house and shop and 
wrote for his wife. She joined him 
immediately, and when last heard of 
they comfortably and 
happily in Cleveland. Jackson was 
doing a flourishing business as own- 


er of a barber shop. 


were living 
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SOME AFRICAN PROVERBS 
By WHICH TO LIVE 
HELEN A. WHITING 

African natives have left to us a 
rich treasury of their deep thought 
or beliefs which may be called a 
philsophy of living. These guide 
posts are expressed in the form of 
proverbs. 

A number of highly significant 
proverbs in developing our attitudes, 
appreciations, and influencing our be- 
Youth's 


V alues 


here. 
such 


havior are restated 


early recognition of 
seem fundamental to character build 
ing anywhere and everywhere. 


The 


he has 


African native concludes: 

found three friends in life: 
“Courage, sense, and insight.” He 
realized that “The lack of knowledge 
is darker than night,” that “an igno- 
and that “Who- 
ever works without knowledge works 


“Not to 


is bad; not to wish to know 


rant man is a slave,” 
uselessly.”’ know,” he be- 
lieved, “ 
is worse.” Adhering to a high stand- 


ard of morals, the African taught 
the youth that “there is no medicine 
for hate” that “he 


malice is a heathen; he who injuries 


and who bears 
himself.” 


lo emphasize opportunity the moral- 


another brings injury to 


ist reminded his fellows that “dawn 
does not come twice to wake a man.” 
Fo teach politeness he asserted that 
“bowing to a dwarf will not prevent 
your standing erect again.” In empha- 
truth, he that 


however will be 


sizing the asserted 


lies, numerous, 


caught by truth when it rises” and 
“the voice of truth is easily known.” 
The selfish man was warned that “if 
hate 


others 


you love yourself, others will 


you: you humble yourself, 


will love you.” Among the Africans 
there was a feeling that “a man with 
wisdom is better off than a stupid 
man with any amount of charm and 
superstition.” Such expressions as “a 
butterfiy that brushes against thorns 
ind “He 


cannot move an ant and yet tries to 
move an elephant shall find his fol- 


will tear his wings.” who 


ly,” have the ring of the plantation 
United 
States. The proverbs “When the fox 
and “He 
who goes with a wolf will learn to 


than 


sayings developed in the 


dies, fowls do not mourn.” 


howl.” exhibit more ordinary 


mental development. 


SOME QUOTATIONS FROM 
VAI LITERATURE 
The Vai Population 

The Vai people are shrewd, in- 
telligent, industrious and useful. No 
people in the West Coast of Africa 
have shown better what the African 
[hey are said to have pro- 
used for the 


can do 
duced the only 


writing of an African Negro langu- 


script 
age. You will be interested in these 
proverbs, 

Vai Proverbs 

“A little rain every day will make 
rivets swell,” People are encouraged 
to save money by repeating to them- 
selves this old saying, which is used 
with respect to all matters that may 
be accomplished little by little or 
gradually. 

The frog says, “I have nothing 
but I have my hop.” When a man is 
poor yet has- something that no one 
else has in the country he is very 
proud of it,—for example, medicine. 
When a person comes to buy, often 
he may be heard repeating to him- 
self, “I have nothing, but | have my 
hop.” 

“If you cannot mend the gourd, 
how can you fix the bowl?” This say- 
applied to cobblers, 
for example, a goldsmith, represent- 
ing himself to be able to do all kinds 


ing is often 


of work, induces a man to give him 
an important job. Before he enters 
him a 
The 
Smith unable to repair the article, 
botches the work, yet he 
undertake the much more important 
job. 


upon it, his customer gives 


small article he wishes mended. 
wants to 


The patron answered, “If you 
cannot mend a gourd how can you 
fix the bowl?” 

“You 
ach but 


food is close to your stom 
you 
first. 


must put it in 


Sometimes 


your 
the 
Vai a son or nephew will take or 
take the of his 
uncle waiting for 
the ordinary process of Vai custom. 


mouth among 


desire to property 
father or without 
The son or nephew as soon as his 
father or uncle dies will take what he 
wants, since it belongs to him, and 
does not quite see the need of com- 
plying with the custom of carrying 
everything to the*King first. His at 
tention will be called to this and per 
haps in the conversation someone will 


repeat the proverb, “Your food is 


19] 
close to your stomach, but you must 
put it in your mouth first.” 
has not seen the 


“A man who 


new moon before calls the stars the 
moon.” A man is very poor and he 
has had to work hard tor his liv 
ing, but he has a stroke of sudden 
fortune, and is able to secure a little 
money, but fitty dollars more than 
He is 
so happy that he goes about boasting 
of his wealth and trying to act im- 
portant. The rich people of the com- 


he ever had betore in his lile. 


munity who have been rich for gen- 
erations feel a sense of disgust at the 
lord 


repeal among 


words and actions of this new 
of wealth, and they 
themselves the wisdom of the fathers, 
“A man who has never seen the new 
moon calls the stars the moon,” 
“The elephant never gets tired of 
carrying his tusks.’ That is, no mat 
ter how poor people become they 
iry to support their people and if 
they complain the above words are 


echoed in their ears. 


“The chicken 


says, “The chicken with feathers gets 


without feathers 


cold; why do you ask me why | am 
cold * 


food and men of means are unable 


When there is a scarcity of 


to buy what they want, the friends 
of a poor man sometimes joke with 
him about the scarcity of his food 
andthe finds some relief in the old 
saying, “The chicken without feath 
ers says, “The chicken with feathers 
gets cold; why do you ask me why 


1 am evld?” 
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FALSE IN THE 


The attempts of the South to justify segre 
gation of the Negro rest on false conclusions 
concerning the nature of peoples with dark 
skins. ‘These generalizations cause the belief 
that the South has a unique racial problem. 
None can deny that a racial problem exists in 
the South, but there can be serious differences 
of opinion concerning the nature of this prob. 
lem. In the light of history, the problem of the 
South can be stated as follows: “How can the 
Negro be kept enslaved or suppressed?” 

The modern attitude toward the Negro is 
justified, according to segregationists, by statis- 
tics which prove the inherent depravity of peo 
ples with dark skins. These statistics con 
sider only defects and do not take into account 
such things as the contributions of darker races 
to world progress. The Moors were the “‘mas 
ter race” in Spain for over seven hundred years. 
These dark-skinned Moors brought modern ci 
vilization to Spain. (This is described elsewhere 
in this issue.) Such facts are avoided by those 
who relate inferiority to color of skin. If con 
vinced of the contributions of the Moors, segre 
gationists will say that Negroes are not Moors. 
It does not matter that French are not English. 
Color of skin generalizations are satisfactory as 
long as doctored statistics tend to show the Ne 
gro as sub-human and not entitled to complete 
human equality. 

In the light of true historical research, the 
omissions, misinterpretations and false conclu- 
sions concerning the Negro are revealed as 
propaganda designed to gain public approval 
of the program to suppress the Negro. In the 
South of today, however, rationalizations to sup 
port the master-race theory are part of “histo 
ry.” Illegal suppression must be dignified. 

Before the Civil War, the motives of the white 
man were quite apparent. Slavery had legal 
sanction and the white man of the South sought 
openly to keep the Negro ignorant, depraved 
and helpless, so that he mieht be exploited for 
the benefit of the “‘master white race.” 

Only now and then, the religious justifica 
tion of slavery was preached that God had 
“cursed” the people with dark skins to be the 
servants of those with white. 

Colonial Governor Berkeley of Virginia 
said that he was thankful that his colony had 
no free schools nor printing, since learning 
would teach servants to disobey their masters 
and printing would broadcast such subversive 
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ideas. It generally accepted idea in 
Colonial Virginia that the master had the right 
to suppress the servant. It is not surprising, then 
that later a member of the Colonial Legislature 
of Virginia suggested that it might be necessa 
ry for doctors to operate on the brains of Ne 
groes to prevent them from learning. 

Down to the year of 1860, “Black Code 
Laws” of various types were tried to halt the 
progress of the Negro. There were severe pena! 
ties for teaching Negroes to read and write, as 
well as for Negroes to learn to read and write. 
Starting with lashing, imprisonment and the 
clipping of ears, the penalties ran to death for 
the treasonable activity of teaching Negroes to 
read and write. In spite of these laws and ef 
forts, some Negroes became literate, self sup 
porting and free. Over five hundred thousand 
free Negroes in the South alone were listed in 
the Census of 1850. 

If the South could not prevent all Negroes 
from making progress, it could shape the lives 
of the millions of Negroes in the captive class 
room of slavery. Current evidence of crime, 
and of other defects among Negroes, demon 
strates the success of the program to brain.wash 
and degrade the Negro, trom 1619 to date. 

The Negro in Africa did not demonstrate 
traits of depravity before exploitation by white 
peoples. It took some doing to make Negroes 
from Africa dishonest and to make some from 
ndustrious tribes lazy. It took time, also, for 
the filth and squalor of slave quarters to make a 
disease-ridden race of normally robust Africans. 

Slavery was a system of miseducation fo1 
the Negro. It was work under the lash for six 
teen hours in the broiling sun each day, with rot 
ten corn meal and “fat back” as the only food. 
There was, however, the chance to become a 
servant in the “big house” with light work, gocd 
food and the duty to be disloval to other Ne 
groes. It is remarkable that this system pro 
duced so few thieves, work dod¢ers, dvusperr 
does and “Uncle Toms.” 

The South has a problem of its own making 
It degraded the Negro so as to take advantage 
of him. The present goal of tha South is to keep 
this advantage of a master race over a subject 
people. The problem of the South ia related to 
its unwillingness to accept laws designed to 
make Negroes first class citizens of the United 
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Continued on Page 173 





